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and understood by ordinary folk in quite different 


ways. en, for instance, a clergyman is asked whether he 

eves in the Virgin Birth, he will, no doubt, find some relief 

being able to quote the circumlocutions of the Report on 
Doctrine. What a far greater relief it is, and what a more 
convincing reply, to answer simply “ No.” The questioner may 
be willing to consider certain possible symbolic interpretations 
of the term, but when he asks his question he is almost always 
concerned with its particular, personal and historical connota- 
tions. He wants to know whether the clergyman believes what 
countless millions of Christians have believed the term to 
mean, but how often does he receive an answer that will con- 
vince him that the implications of the question have been 


squarely faced? 


BEYOND TOLERATION 
By E. L. Allen 


OUR hundred years ago Servetus was burned to death in 

Geneva, a martyr to his anti-Trinitarian opinions, and the 
event could hardly be more aptly commemorated than by the 
conference on toleration that is to meet in August in that city. 

gious toleration was one of the major achievements of the 
18th century, and it must be admitted that it was largely the 
work of secular forces. True, there were small groups, the 
Socinians, the Friends, and the Baptists who both preached 
and practised liberty of thought and worship. But the great 
churehes, Catholic and Protestant alike, vied with each other 
in their zeal to . Today, the principle of toleration 
being called in question, and even some who would not 


that claimed to possess the absolute truth in the most urgent 
of matters, those on which depended the soul’s eternal des- 
to dift 
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_. Yet mever since Servetus was burned has toleration been 
in such danger as today. Why is it questioned after such bril- 
liant successes? Because another institution claiming to 
possess absolute truth has arisen in the shape of the pie 
munist Party, and in face of this new threat men begin to 
wonder whether there is any sure line of defence except that 
occupied by the traditional claimant to this honour, the 
Catholic Church. The havoc wrought by two world-wars is 
such that many cry out for something drastic to be done and | 
do not care greatly by what means it is done. Behind the iron 
curtain there is toleration, of course, but it is only on grounds 
of expediency. The Orthodox Church in the Balkans main- 
tains a tradition of Panslavism on which the men in the 
Kremlin hope to capitalise, it is worth while permitting some 
non-Communist parties to function temporarily in Eastern 
Germany and Czecho-Slovakia, because preparations to ab- 
_ On what grounds do we stand for toleration between the 
authoritarianism of the Right and that of the Left? We are 
told that our toleration is but a bourgeois habit, a lax and in- 


open-mi 
willingness to learn. To seek truth is not to stand at a distance 
from it and aspire to it, it is to be already in some | 
possessed by it and to endeavour to enter more fully into it. 


some measure already present. If is indifferent or self- 
satisfied, my task is to awaken him to his destiny, as his task 
_ is to urge me ever further on my road towards God. We can 
only teach one another as we are willing at the same time to 
learn from one another Even if I must oppose my neighbour 


: 
: 


ils 


accepted 
i 
| 
different attitude useful in its time, but now useless. I would % 
take the offensive and reply that the claim to possess absolute 
. truth is invalid, whether made by man or by institution. No : 
one has been given the right to possess the truth, but all men | i 
have been given something of a much higher order, the right 
to seek it. For truth is not a set of propositions we can master + 
and appropriate, it is a spiritual world, sometimes inviting and ‘ 
sometimes daunting, that is accessible only to humility and 
jream of plying tt ack or lighting faggots at a stake, yet ee y 
betray that mentality or arrogance that is the sign of the * ‘3 
would-be persecutor. 
The reason why tolerance was so long delayed is obvious. He who has this attitude has got beyond toleration as 4 
Toleration was inconceivable so long as an institution existed generally understood. For the other, the man whose insight ;" 
Rather is he someone to be welcomed. It is from as he ; 
that I can learn. I must respect in him the truth I have not 
from it as freedom to forfeit salvation for oneself and to yet seen, the experience that is complementary to mine. For a 
tempt others to follow one’s example. Its charity, in this the he too is in the as I to seek after God if tt 
ally of its will-to-power, forbade the contemplation of such a if: 
a Toleration was allowable only as an exceptional ia 
and then on grounds of expediency. 
The argument from expediency was in due course taken ae 
up by the State, and though the Church was shocked at first, Je 
it could not but accept the new position. For after the Refor- . 
mation the State was faced by several claimants to absolute r 
truth, each prepared under certain circumstances to appeal to mately as I ; . 
the sword. The private individual might retire to cultivate A society that merely tolerates ‘ 
his garden, but the statesman decided that it was best to with- we need one that welcomes them and ! 
draw from all alike the power to persecute and so to ensure That, after all, is the ideal that | 
internal peace. He did not pretend to judge between rival before itself. A democracy should be : 
claimants to the truth, but he could insist that their arguments couraging initiative and creativity, 7 
should be kept within due bounds. So even the Catholic sion within a unity that has continually : _ é 
Church became converted to religious liberty, at least in such, it can challenge totalitarianism by presenting something p 
countries where it does not wield political power. bolder and more satisfying, a rich common life into which , 
* various groups can enter, each with its distinctive contribution. r 
What is asked of each is not that it should surrender to the ? 
Once adopted, the policy of toleration vindicated itself system, but that it should recognise all others as equal i 
magnificently. The Netherlands built up their finances, their partners in a spiritual enterprise too great ever to be con- 
navy, and their overseas empire thanks to this, and others cluded yet continually in process of being achieved. ; 
learned from them the new virtue that paid such handsome f 
and in Prussia to the enrichment and expansion of . : 
that were wise enough to give them equal rights with their | champion something more positive and robust 
and to movements for social and political reform. To be sure, question remains, that of the limits | toleration, i 
there were ominous signs, the Dreyfus trial among them, that old language. What is to be our attitude to those who HE 
to possess absolute truth as against our error? There are two 
benefited so much, but on the toleration seemed questions here, one of public policy and one of personal re- ; 
assured lations. I do not see how we can improve on the old maxim : 
. se * that opinions of this kind can be permitted but not actom : 
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trn translations of the Bible, being satisfied with and two English resident architects, under the 
pnal phrasing of the Revised Version, which use and the French architect, Le Corbusier. The plan, 
endeared. But I have been shaken in my attitude drawn up for a city of 150,000 people, is geome 
interesting inquiry that was recently set on foot by into self-contained rectangular sections three 
Weekly, when 135 young Christians were asked to mile by half a mile, so arranged, however, that 
ir own churches 135 young people who had no more than a quarter of a mile from green spac 
anection at all, and to note their reactions. Twenty that there is a great risk that much that is typi 
—_ ter volunteered independently to go again, and it town arrangements may be overlooked, and that 
appears that in every one of the churches to which those world of the future, there will be little to distir 
young people went, the reading was usually taken from a of a New World prairie from an Oriental city. 
modern translation. Other notable points were that the At the same time, when one remembers the alarming 
preachers in those churches were quiet in their manner, and growth of the great cities of India and Pakistan, it is good to 
teachers rather than orators; there was a thread of connec- know that so much care is being taken that the cities of the 
was isa ; im most 
ments, it might be remedied only by taking a very great deal The Law of Charitable Trusts 
of trouble ; but it is a simple matter to f report of the Committee on 
tions in clear, refined diction. lating to Charitable Trusts has 
Sunday Cinemas ination is interested to some 
has drawn attention to the fine we rounds them, are 
Sunday cine diverted from their 
are in most are Boards of 
Entertainments br whose benefit the 
the ing of ly valuable parts 
| simoce 
that allowed S the light of past experience, press if necessary 
was appointed Chairman of the lew. 
programmes were required to ’ 
: that within two years he was Teese! 
. able to eliminate films in wo ago i had an appomtment to preach at 
ing predominated ; that 2 © from my home. Two nights before that 
. from being shown ; for a walk ; and as there was no one cise 
programme had an cducational film ; the lock difficult to open, prior to going out I 
from a drawer and put them m what 
| there had been no difficulty in securing place, thinking no more about i until ten 
4 of ee the infe of me 
| to those shown im the cinema not five minutes budden the moncy. As I had only a few 
_ and, indeed, in most of the cinemas in the c it was fortunate that someone else in 
open on Sundays. me 2 pound sote. Not until I was on my 
3 for rarung the of films to recall to mind where | had put the money. 
of cou. from th sermon? The Hidden Treasure. 
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Letters should be addressed to the Editor, “ The Inquirer,” 
oi 14 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. They should not in 
} general exceed three to four hundred words in length. 
All letters and Office not later than 
|: eccompanied by the 
inca should communicate 
‘ Sin,—May I claim space in your columns to lay before all Be 
: congregations the problem of hospitality at the Annual Meetings 
| which now confronts the Assembly ? 
4 In 1939, hotel 
ton hs had io found for 130 THE SYLLABUS 
; in would year Editor thanks excellent reports 
The reports will now be summarised and printed in an early 
t longer available. “Thus the whole question issue of the Inquirer. 
mumisters delegates 
Rd to throw thie Whale Rev. H. H. Cheetham 
of ‘the Assembly and Secretary of the Religious Education and 
thc occasions of the holding of the mectings Mr. hes rendered excelleat service to our Sanday 
in Schools and Youth over the past five years and the news of his 
or more years. : over country. is to a temporary i Ameri- 
the of the shove statement an appeal is made under can Unitarian Assocation in Boston, and later will sete 
following heads : . pulpit as an parish minister. leaves country on 
i. Ministers and delegates are urged wherever possible 10 February 27 and takes with ead (on 
make their own arrangements with friends in London. of all for a happy settlement in the New World. 
ui. wiih con de 20 axe to 
nly SY pang Ge charges of their minister or delegate. Rev. Denald P. Maw, M.A., B.D. 
P. Maw, M.A. B.D., son of the Rev. J. W. 
District are asked od to England after 14 months’ stay in the 
Dognizing the student at Meadville Theological College. 
mtly as Acting Minister of the Church of 
al ' for six months. Mr. Maw filled the positi 
eri spit on tie for 
be taking up a pastorate in 
> A RETREAT 
last year a three-day 
ege, Manchester, by 
the same limes was 
Sussex. 
of the Unitar:an 
Retreats five Quoct 
the last Retreat 
1953, possible at 
those who are 
from two to four 
Silence is of great 
= 
| 
we are on the way 
said ~ The ac of prayer 
the Rev. W. A 
AH Ales Willams B/ 
a. Gus Bat ae wall act cod wall deal 
Service Sunday provides an wth 
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THE BELIEFS OF A UNITARIAN 
_ by Alfred Hall, M.A., D.D. 
1/6 by post 1/8 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF UNITARIAN AND FREE 


gue 
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Notice of Proposed Amendment of Rule 9 of the 


UE THE NATIONAL UNION OF UNITARIAN AND 
FREE CHRISTIAN LAY PREACHERS 
| Preliminary Announcement 
| te SCHOOL 
| UNITARIAN CHRISTIANITY AND. THE | N L OXFORD» 
| TWENTIETH CENTURY | y Noon 
if | by S. H. Mellone, M.A., D.Sc. | CO Preachers 
| 1/- by post 1/2 | 
i | _ Comvalescence or Rest ? Winter Holiday 7 
. | All needing warmth, comfort and good in quiet private 
| by. Unitarians in resort medically commended are 
| invited write 54 and inclusive 
extras,” ie. heated bedroom (central 
throughout). Twin Beds; Slumberlands; wo well 
; appointed lounges. Meals in bedroom if desired. Meat/fish or 
' | vegetarian diet. NORMANHURST, Sea-front, St. Leonards, Sussex. 
| south; best —, walk; 12 doors 
| curative baths. Sheltered from aad shelters. 
| HASTINGS 4784. 
PERRY.— On January 17 at Mell Edith Annie Perry, former 
of Bentinck Road, Nottingham. 96th year. 
SPILLER— On January 9, 1953, at Leominster, Ethel Mary 
Spiller. O.B.E., late of High 93. Honorary Lecturer 
STREET — On January 11, at Cirencester, Sydney Hope, 87 
| years, the much loved husband of Annie J. Strect, parsed “waictiy 
over. 
| CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 
| 
Constitution 
| The Officers, on behalf of the Council, give notice 
| proposed to bring forward at the Annual Mecting « 
amendments to Rule 9 of the Constitution, the terms of 
| approved by the Council on January 30, will be duly ci 
a Congregations and Societies on the Roll two months 
January 22, 1953. John Kielty, Se 
The Inquirer 
: The post of secretary in the Inquirer Publishing C 
shortly become vacant. Applications ‘re invited sad 
; addressed to The Editor, Inquirer, 14 Gordon 
don, W.C.1. Some knowledge of bookkeeping is 
| Church. a Standing tr 
Days Wi tow 
. the Union Jack from 
:. the wife of the Rev. Leonard Short, 
of Unity’s former ministers. 
Bazaar, in excellent health and 
great welcome by the Unity 
if were brought to an end with a 
# forts produced a sum of over £450 
much credit on Unity’s loyal 
Sydney Street 2 Hines, Sa. 
On Sunday, January 11, the Street died at the ens! word, 34 
He was the son of the W. Bigg: Pros Limited, 
brother of the Rev. Christopher Street. He had been educated at Lenten WC 
| the Rev. Depiny Roms Tees Sr Ses 
— 


